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PARTING. 





By John Erskine. 





Not in thine absence, nor when face 
To face, thy love means most to me, 

But in the short-lived parting-space, 
The cadence of felicity. 


So music’s meaning first is known, 
Not while the bird sings all day long, 

But when the last faint-falling tone 
Divides the silence from the song. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Congress, which appropriated mil- 
lions for battleships, cut down the ap- 
propriation for playgrounds for the 
children of Washington from $30,000 to 
$15,000, one-half of what it was last 
year. If the mothers and teachers of 
America had had a vote for members 
of Congress, would not Congressmen 
be likely to pay more regard to the 1n- 
terests of the children? 





The woman suffrage bill has again 
been “talked out” in Parliament, and 
kept from coming to a vote. The 21,- 
000 women who petitioned against it 
were few in comparison with the 257,- 
000 women who had previously peti- 
tioned for it, but they were enough 
to show that there are “‘Antis” in Eng- 
land as well as in America. Their atti- 
tude recalls that of certain noncon- 
formist ministers who once petitioned 
Parliament against abolishing the po- 
litical disabilities of dissenters. They 
preferred to remain subject to their 
own political disabilities rather than 
to see the Roman Catholics relieved 
from theirs. 





The women teachers of Boston, 
through the Teachers’ Club, are work- 
ing for the abolition of the unjust dis- 
criminations now made against them 
in pay and in chances for advance- 
ment. They ask that executive posi- 
tions and places as heads of depart- 
ments shall be open to both men and 
‘women, each to have the same salary 
for the same work. At a recent meet- 
ing of the school board, there were 28 
promotions to heads of departments, 
and not a woman was promoted. 





The Teachers’ Club has been collect- 
ing statistics and information bearing 
upon the policies of other cities. In 
Springfield, where the public school 
standards have been raised very high 
by Dr. Balliet and his successor, 
“heads of departments are filled by 
men and women indiscriminately,” on 
the same terms. In Washington, all 
executive positions are open to men 
and women on equal terms. Women 
hold one of seven high school princi- 
palships; both the normal school prin- 
cipalships; two out of four director- 
ships, and four out of five supervisor- 
ships, while most of the heads of 
departments are women. ‘To the ques- 
tion: “Do you have difficulty in ob 
taining men of ability and culture te 
serve under women?’ the reply was 
“Not at all.” In Milwaukee a third 





of the executive positions in high 
schools are filled by women. The su- 
perintendent of Chicago schools re- 
ports: “The positions as teachers, su- 
pervisors and superintendents of the 
Chicago public schools are open to wo- 
men on the same conditions as men. 
There are no distinctions in salaries 
or requirements.” The same practice 
prevails in Denver, St. Louis, Los An- 
geles and some other cities, and the 
results are everywhere declared satis- 
factory by those at the head of the 
several educational systems. The Bos- 
ton Transcript says: 

Whatever the financial or other 
obstacles to the removal of this 
discrimination may be in our city, 
some way of overcoming them 
should be found. A woman's edu- 
cation costs as much as a man’s in 
these days, and equips her for as large 
a service in a teaching capacity, as is 
shown by the prosperous women’s col- 
leges under women presidents and fac- 
ulties; and it is time that the distinc- 
tions of former days, now anachronis- 
tic, were abolished. 





The Indiana Legislature has passed 
a bill aiming to increase the efficiency 
of the boards of trustees of the State 
penal and _ benevolent institutions. 
Hereafter such boards must consist of 
four members divided equally between 
Republicans and Democrats. Women 
will also be given a larger share in 
controlling the charities of the State. 
The boards of the girls’ school and 
women's prison will continue as here- 
tofore to be women only, as will their 
superintendents. But hereafter one 
member of the board of the Indiana 
school for the feeble-minded, and of 
the board of the Knightstown orphans’ 
home, may be a woman. It is a pity 
that this was not made mandatory, but 
that may come later. The new law is 
certainly an advance step. 





MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S ADMIS- 
SIONS. 


To thoughtful Americans, the most 
significant point in (Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s just-published letter against 
equal suffrage is her frank admission 
that it has been a good thing for wo- 
men to vote in county and municipal 
elections. On this head she speaks 
from knowledge; for in England wo- 
men already vote for all officers but 
members of Parliament, and have done 
so for Many years. 

Municipal suffrage was granted to 
the women of England in 1869. It 
worked so well that in 1881 it was ex- 
tended to the women of Scotland, and 
in 1898, practically without opposition, 
to the women of Ireland. County, 
parish and district suffrage have from 
time to time been added. 

Mr. Gladstone, who was opposed to 
the Parliamentary franchise for wo- 
men, acknowledged that they had exer- 
cised their municipal suffrage “without 
detriment, and with great advantage.” 
Lady Randolph Churchill and the little 
band of other highly-conservative wo- 
men who some years ago sent in a 
petition against Parliamentary suf- 
frage, were careful to explain that 
they had no objection to municipal suf- 
frage, and even thought that its re- 
sponsibilities had had a beneficial ef- 
fect on the characters of women. In 
short, in England even the most con- 
servative persons would think it as 
absurd to debar women from voting 
in municipal elections as to debar girls 
from learning the alphabet; and they 
are substantially unanimous that no 
bad results have followed. 

Mrs. Ward and all the rest thor- 
oughly approve of woman suffrage so 
far as they have had a chance to see it 
in practical operation. But Parliamen- 
tary suffrage, of which they have no 
experience, they still insist would be 
wrong and dangerous, because ‘“wo- 
men’s work differs from men’s work,” 
and because women cannot enforce the 
laws. ‘ 

But in America, the opponents % 
equal rights are rea‘) to fight, bleed 
and die to keep women from the mu- 
nicipal vote just as much as to keep 
them from any other vote. One “Anti” 
has even declared that municipal suf- 
frage would be “the very worst and 
most dangerous” of all forms of suf- 





frage for women. In the recent debate | 


in the Chicago charter convention, pre- 
cisely the same objections were raised 
against municipal suffrage that Mrs. 
Humphry Ward and her friends now 
raise against Parliamentary suffrage, 
i. e., that women’s work differs from 
men’s, and that women cannot fight 


ing for their children, unfortunately 
also leads the list of the States in 
which there has been going forward a 
cruel reaction against working women. 
| The Supreme Court has now made it 
| impossible for the Legislature of Illin- 
ois to do what the fourteen enlightened 
| nations of Europe have done, protect 
; women by prohibiting them from 


| working at night in manufacture. It 


to enforce the law. It is something to , is perfectly legal here for any little 


have the emphatic testimony of the 
strongest English reactionaries that, 
in women’s municipal and county vot- 
ing, all these prophecies of danger 
have proved untrue. When they have 
practical experience of Parliamentary 
suffrage, they will find, as Australia 
and New Zealand have done, that the 
predictions of evil from that are 
equally baseless. It is always the un- 
known that is the bugbear. 


A. 8S. B. 


WOMEN NOT PROTECTED. 





Mrs. Florence Kelley, at the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention, said in 
part: 

We are not doing well in our repub- 
lic by the women and children who 
are constrained by industrial condi- 
tions to work for their living. There 
has been in recent years an agreement 
reached by fourteen enlightened na- 
tions of Europe, in consequence where- 
of a treaty was signed by them on 
Sept. 26, 1906, making it illegal, in all 
of them, for any manufacturer to re- 
quire or permit a woman to work in 
his factory during the night; and the 
same restriction applies of course to 
young girls. Henceforth, whatever 
their degree of political power, women 
and giris there will all alike enjoy 
protection against a form of cruelty 
which is growing with great and ter- 
rible rapidity in this country. We were 
not asked to join in the movement for 
the abolition by treaty of night work 
for women, because it is known that, 
under the idiosyncracies of our consti- 
tution, we are not at liberty to act up- 
on such an invitation. 

It has been decided within the last 
month, by the Judiciary Committee of 
the House of Representatives, that 
Congress is debarred from interfering 
in any way with the conditions of 
labor of women and children... The 
two houses of Congress have in recent 
years established a usage quite new, 
and most convenient for dealing with 
questions which may prove embarrass- 
ing to senators and representatives. 
Any question on which they do not 
wish to go on record by a yea and nay 
vote is referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the two Houses, and this 
committee guesses whether the pro- 
posed measure, if enacted, would be 
constitutional. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee is not the Supreme Court, 
which alone is authorized to decide 
what measures are constitutional, but 
it arrogates to itself, and Congress 
gladly acquiesces in this convenient 
arrangement, the privilege of deciding 
that an amendment striking out the 
word “male” from the Constitution 
would, if passed by the House and 
Senate, and signed by the president, be 
unconstitutional. Within a month the 
Judiciary Committee of the House has 
arrogated to itself the right to decide 
that the Beveridge bill, affecting the 
labor of children under fourteen years 
of age (a bill the equivalent of which 
was enacted in England in 1842), 
would, if enacted in this country, be 
unconstitutional. 

The Judiciary Committee thus de- 
bars Congress from voting in the 
cause of the enfranchisement of 
women, and the State courts debar the 
Legislatures of the individual States 
from legislating on this question. The 
Judiciary Committee went out of its 
way in the case of the Beveridge bill, 
having been asked the power of Con- 
gress in regard to children, to throw in 
the statement that it is debarred from 
interfering with the labor of women. 

Women in this country are less pro- 
tected in life and limb when engaged 
in manufacture than the women of any 
great European country except Rus- 
sia, and Russia is so little developed 
industrially that there is nothing like 
the same need for protection there that 
there is here. We stand alone, doing 
less than any great industrial nation to 
protect life and limb, health, morals 
and welfare of women who earn their 
living in factories. 

What is the relation of municipal 
suffrage to this? It is this, that, since 
we are debarred from having protec- 
tion for those who most need it by 
Congressional legislation, we are 
thrown back upon the States and the 
cities. 

Wihat have the States done? Illin- 
ois—and I am an adopted citizen of 
Illinois, and proud of its record con- 
cerning children, for it leads all the 
civilized world in having established 
the eight-hour working day for all its 
children under sixteen years—Illinois, 
as it leads the list of the States in car- 


girl on her sixteenth birthday to be re- 
| quired by her employer to work any 
| Bumber of hours which may suit his 
; convenience. There is no restriction 
| Whatever, by day or night, upon the 
| demand for labor that any employer 
|may make upon any woman in tbis 
State who is in his employ, or upon 
| any little girl who has reached her 
' sixteenth birthday. ; 

| Following the reactionary and cruel 
| decision of the Supreme Court of [lin- 
| 0is in Ritchie versus the People, May, 
1905, one State after another deprives 
| Working women of protection. New 
| Jersey, in 1903, repealed its statute 
| prohibiting women and children from 
| working at night. In New York, the 
| highest court has not yet spoken, but 
three courts, the magistrate, the court 
/of special sessions, and the supreme 
court appellate division, have pro- 
nounced unconstitutional a law which 
had been on our statute books for 
twenty years, providing that women 
and girls and young boys should not 
work after 9 P. M. in factories. 
Slowly the work of lessening the 
, Slender protection that our States had 
afforded is going on in this country. 
As Europe moves forward, we move 
backward in this respect. . 

We may ask again, What has this to 
do with municipal suffrage? It has 
this to do with it: If we are not to be 
given power to help determine our own 
laws by electing men to congress in 
the larger field of the republic; and if, 
one by one, the States are to repeal or 
annul the legislation that once gave 
some slender protection to women and 
youth, there remains at least the city. 

It should be our immediate demand 
that, in all matters of the life of a 
city, we shall have a word. After all, 
the greatest numbers of working peo- 

| ple are in the cities. If our boards of 
| health, our school boards, our street- 
;cleaning departments, our water 
‘ boards,—if-all these local bodies which 
!have most to do with the health of 
working people (as with the health of 
| other people) in the great centers of 
population, can be given the additional 
‘stimulus which comes from the lively 
interest of women (both those who 
| support themselves, and those who 
have more leisure), then a very large 
proportion of the working women of 
this country can have more adequate 
care for life and health, and tie chil- 
dren will have education beyond that 
which we have as yet achieved. 

Does any one here believe that, if 
the women of New York had power to 
make themselves felt in the adminis- 
tration of school affairs, we should 
have 80,000 children on half time in 
New York City? Truly, if the moth- 
ers of these school children, as well as 
their fathers, spoke in the elections, 
the interest in the schools would be 
quite a different interest. Does any 
one believe that, if the women of this 
community could make themselves felt 
more effectively than by the work of 
“persuasion,” if they could make their 
will and conscience felt, we should 
have such a sky as characterizes Chi- 
,cago? Does anyone believe that we 
should have to boil all the water be- 
‘fore we dared to drink it? It would 
make a vast difference if women in 
| American cities could enforce their 
' will and conscience by the ballot, in- 
| stead of ‘by the infinitely slow work of 
| persuasion. 








A RUSSIAN CARTOON. 





The Russian government has been 
much criticised in England for its 
_ harsh repression of street parades and 
| student “demonstrations.” Hence Rus- 
sian official circles are greatly tickled 
| by the trouble that the British govern- 
| ment is having in its effort to repress 
|by force the demonstrations of the 
| suffragettes. The Novoe Vremya, a 
| paper that generally reflects the views 
lof the government, publishes an amus- 
| ing cartoon. It shows a stockade of 
‘logs, topped with formidable spikes. 
| The towers of Parliament House ap- 
, pear beyond. In the distance a crowd 
'of women with a banner are seen ap- 
| proaching. A member of Parliament 
|is putting his head timorously out of 
| the gate of the stockade. A big police- 
man, gazing over the wall through a 
| telescope, calls out to him, “The wo- 
| man suffragists are still some way off. 
| sir’ and the M. P. answers. “In that 
case, perhaps I may yet succeed in es- 


caping!”’ 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Ida H. Harper will go to 
Rochester, N. Y., on March 18, to be- 
gin work on the third volume of Miss 
Anthony’s biography. 

Mrs. Charles Park, of the College 
EXxqual Suffrage League, would be glad 
to get the names and adrresses of col- 
lege women in any part of the United 
States who believe in woman suffrage. 
Her address is 74 1-2 Pinckney street, 
Boston. 

Mrs. French Sheldon says that the 
African women are native artists in 
their designs for basket decorations. 
They adorn all the household utensils 
with elaborate patterns, are great at 
bead work and show considerable pow- 
er of invention. 

Miss Ida H. Clothier of Manitou, 
Colorado, is spending a short time in 
Boston, and is staying at 50 Union 
Park. No doubt she would be willing 
to address Suffrage Leagues while here, 
and her many years of philanthropic 
service in Colorado enable her to tes- 
tify with authority that women do not 
find the ‘ballot a hindrance in their 
charitable work. She expects to be in 
Boston only till the end of March. 

Miss Martha E. Johnson, who was 
elected tax collector of Laconia, N. Hi, 
a year ago, has submitted her first an- 
nual report. It proves she has per- 
formed the duties of the office so well 
that there will be a smaller list of de- 
linquents than ever before. Instead 
of sitting in her office day after day, 
sending out bills and waiting for peo- 
ple to come to her, she has gone to 
them. Of the $100,978.05 placed in her 
hands to collect, she has collected $90,- 
164.24, and is confident that she will 
gather in the greater part of the few 
thousands yet unpaid. She has also 
collected over one thousand dollars 
which stood on the old tax lists. 

The Maharani of Baroda was elected 
president of the Ladies’ Conference 
which lately met at Calcutta, a_ re- 
markable assembly of 600 representa- 
tive women from all parts of India. 
The president, in her address, remarked 
that the chief object of the local ladies’ 
society, the “Mahila Samiti, was to 
unite Indian ladies of all creeds, castes 
and races, just as the men were draw- 
ing closer together in common aims, 
aspirations and endeavors. She said: 
“We shape the minds of our children 
in infancy and boyhood. We can in- 
spire them with a legitimate pride in 
our past history, and a love for our 
modern literature. The manhood and 
womanhood of India are our handi- 
work; let us, mothers, train them to 
the service of our country, wherever 
Wwe may dwell, whatever be our relig- 
ious creed or our profession in life.’’ 
It is encouraging to see that even in 
India women are beginning to “get 
together” and plan to serve their coun- 
try. 

Mrs. E. L. Currie and Mrs. William 
Jeffries were two of the six jurors to 
try a case of alleged assault and bat- 
tery by Ross Varaldi upon James 
Tarrentina, in Denver, the other day. 
A majority of the jury, two men and 
two women, thought Varaldi was jus- 
tified in his assault upon Tarrentina, 
who admitted that he had kicked Mrs. 
Varaldi and called her names. The 
other two men stood out for convic- 
tion, and the jury was discharged as 
unable to agree. “We were not the 
obstinate ones,” said Mrs. Jeffries, 
laughingly. She had been made fore- 
man of the jury. Contrary to the ex- 
pectations of the court attaches who 
took the women while they were on 
their way down town to shop, and put 
them on the jury, they returned volun- 
tarily to the courthouse the next day 
to complete their task, as the case had 
not been finished “I think the ladies 
be complimented,” said the 
“We expected them to return 
The women 


are to 
bailiff. 
and ask to be excused.” 
said they were ready to do their duty 
as citizens. They set a good example 
to many men who try to dodge jury 
service. Probably the two ladies 
thought they could spare the time 
from their shopping more easily than 
their husbands could from their busi- 


ness. 
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STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING 


The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Woman's Journal wil! 
be held at its Office, 3 Park street, 
Boston, Mass., Room 16, on Monday, 
March 18, at 11 A, M. 

The stockholders are respectfully in- 
vited to attend. 

By order of the Directors. 

Julia Ward Howe, President. 
Catharine Wilde, Clerk. 





STRIKE FOR THE HIGHEST. 


The difficulty in securing the sub- 
mission to the voters of a woman snf-> 
frage amendment to a State Corstitu- 
tion, and the further difficulty, in the 
face of hostile special interests, in get- 
expression at the 





ting an unbiased 
polls, make it seem advisable to adopt 
a more simple and direct method of 
procedure. 

That method is by a direct appeal 
of citizens to their State Legislature 





so to change their election law rela- 
tive to the appointment of presidential 
electors as to enable female citizens 
to participate in the appointment of 
these electors on the same terms and 
qualifications as male citizens. 

By a simple majority vote of both 
houses, each State Legislature can 
confer upon its women the highest and 
most important form of suffrage ever 
American citizen. 
Thereby women can manifest their in- 
terest in the affairs of their country 
once in four years, without being ‘u- 
volved in petty and locat 
controversies, and will become activeiy 
identified in interest and feeling with 
choice. 
now 


exercised by an 


squabbles 


national party of their 


State 


the 


Several Legislatures are 
seriously proposing so to amend their 
In three States 


recently 


federal election laws. 
bills for 
passed one branch of the Legislature. 


this purpose have 


There is no doubt of the constitution- 
ality of such action. The U. §S. &Sn- 
preme Court, in the so-called Michigan 
case, has expressly affirmed the exclu- 
sive and plenary power of each State 
Legislature. As I write, four ov five 
Legislatures have such a bill under 
consideration. It is, therefore, not im- 
probable that, in one or more of these 


States, women may vote for President 


and Vice-President in the fall of 1908. 


| Llouse 


In empowering them to do so, these 
States will follow the example of Fed- 
Australia, nearly 
have recently secured 


erated where one 
million 
the full 
the right to seats, if elected, in the | 
National Assembly. Let us not fritter 


away our efforts in asking for small 


woinen 


Parliamentary suffrage, with 


and partial forms of suffrage. Let us | 
highest and 
greater will 
the 
as our 


most im- 
soon be 
Mean- 


watchword: 


the 
The 
amended to include 
while let us take 
“Equal Presidential Suffrage for Wo- 
men in 1908.” 


strike for 
portant. 


less 


H. B. B. 
ANOTHER HEARING FOR TEACH. 
ERS. 


went 
again 


Ilundreds of teachers 
from New York City to Albany 
on March 5 to use their “indirect in- 
behalf of Senator McCar- 
ren’s bill giving women the same sal- 


women 


fluence” in 


ary that men teachers draw when they 
fill positions of similar grades. Chair- 
man Dowling, of the Cities Committee, 
was forced to leave his committee room 
and adjourn to the Assembly Cham- 
ber for the hearing in order that there 
might be room for all the advocates of 
the measure. The New York Tribune 
says: 

“The scene in the Assembly Cham- 
ber was striking. Every seat and ai- 
most every available inch of standing 
room was filled with the women. Here 
and there some Assemblyman could 
barely be seen surrounded by a crowd 
of teachers. One Assemblyman _ re- 
marked after the ordeal was over: 
‘Well, if we keep all the promises we 
made today that bill will receive al- 
most a unanimous vote.” 

The women warmly applauded every 
speaker who advocated the measure. 


| thusiastic meeting at Exeter hall. Re- | 


| member of Parliament, a new recruit to 


ers, and his speech was applauded to 
the echo. He introduced the bill in 
the Assembly. Miss Jessie H. Bancroft 
was also warmly applauded, for what 
the teachers said was the best speech 
made before a legislative body in 
years. She said that competent women 
teachers were hard to get, and that 
those who passed the examinations 
and did the same work that men did, 
should receive the same pay. 

A handful of men teachers appeared 
in opposition. They declared that the 
bill would mean practically a reduction 
in salaries for them. They further ar- 
gued that women were inferior to men, 
anyhow, and worth less as teachers. 

Assistant Corporation Counsel Butts 
opposed the bill on the ground that it 
would prevent New York City from 
apportioning its salaries for its teach- 
ers as it chose. 





BOARD OF TRADE ON TEACHERS’ 
PAY. 


The burning question of better pay 
for teachers was discussed the other 
day by the Brooklyn Board of Trade. 

Howard C. Conraddy expressed him- 
self vigorously against Senator McCar- 
ren’s bill to equalize the nav of wo- 
men teachers with that of men. He 
said: “I never saw a schoolma’am that 
was satisfied with her job or her pay. 
I can’t see where the taxpayers come 
in. Most of us realize we are paying 
taxes enough.” Mr. Conraddy paid his 
respects to the Fire, Police and Street 
Cleaning Departments, classing them 
with the teachers in their organized 
efforts to secure larger pay. He owned 
that rent and the necessaries cf life 
had gone up, but contended that sal- 
aries of public servants had kept pace 
with the increased cost of living. 

President Henry Nieland said that 
as a bachelor it would not be wise for 
him to speak against an increase of 
pay for women teachers. “But.” he 
added, “speaking seriously, if a wo- 
man can perform the same service as 
a man, she should have the same 
amount of money. I believe in equal 
pay for equal service, irrespective of 
sex, Still, I think the women teachers 
should look to home for any increase 
in their salaries. I do not believe the 
Legislature should have the power to 
regulate salaries in any department of 
our city.” . 

Mr. Conraddy admitted that in the 
abstract equal pay for equal service 





was right. 

“T was never taught by a 
and I am glad of it,” he said. ai 
haps that is the reason 1 am formed in 
a sterner mould than some other men. 

Perhaps that is why, having no ex- 

with women teachers, he be- | 
not teach as well | 


woman, 
“Pe; 


perience 
lieves that women c2n 
is men. | 


“TALKED TO DEATH.” 


The bill to extend Parliamentary 
suffrage to women has been defeated | 


in the Ifouse of Commons at London, | 
tactics that have ae feated | 


, by the | 


by the same 
it for the last fifteen years, 1. e. 


opposition spinning out debate so 2s 


te prevent its coming to a vote. The 
supporters of the bill made a 
vote, but 


mined attempt to secure a 
the speaker declined to accept a mo- 
closure, and the sitting of the | 


was closed automatically at 


deter- 
} 


tion of 


P. M. 
The suffragists were not 
and the same night they held an en- 


daunted, | 
| 


solutions condemning the attitude of | 
the government and of Parliament, and 


|} expressing the determination to carry 


on the agitation, were adopted. The 
speakers included Israel Zangwill, 
James Keir Hardie, Philip Snowdon, 


the women’s cause, and Rey. Charles F. 
Aked. who was pastor of Pembroke 
chapel, Liverpool, and who has ac- 
cepted the call to the pastorate of the 
rifth-avenue Baptist church, New 
York. Rey. Dr. Aked had attended 
the session of the House of Commons 
during the afternoon in behalf of the 
suffragists, in order that he might be 
able to communicate toe the meeting an 
account of the debate. 

The press despatches say: 

“The ‘women’s enfranchisement bill,’ 
which came up for its second reading 
in the House of Commons, and which 
was introduced by Mr. Dickinson, Lib- 
eral, although practically identical 
with the measure introduced by Keir 
Hardie last year, has evoked far 
greater interest. The bill simply pro- 
vides that women shall have the fran- 
chise on the same terms upon which 
it is now granted to men. The mili- 
tant tactics of the woman suffragists 
of recent months and their raids on the 
House of Commons itself, resulting in 
the imprisonment of scores of the fe- 
male crusaders, have given the aues- 
tion unusual prominence. The House 
of Commons was crowded when the 
debate began, but only women whose 
‘good behavior’ was guaranteed by 
members of Parliament were nermitted 
to enter the gallery. 

“All those who were connected with 
recent disorders were excluded, and in 
view of possible disorderly demonstra- 
tions extraordinary precautions were 
taken by the police to bar the ap- 
proaches to the House of Commons. 
The forees inside and outside the 
building were doubled, and a snecial 
detachment of police was held in re- 
serve, in spite of the fact that the mili- 





Assemblyman Conklin, of New York, 


was a great favorite with the teach-/| would quietly await the vote in the 


tant women had announced that they 


| sion 





House, after which they would decide 
on their future action. The suffrage 
societies were very active througnout 
the morning, trying to insure the at- 
tendance of all the supposed support- 
ers of the bill, and they claimed to 
have 430 members pledged to vote for 
it. All members who were considered 
to be in the least lukewarm were ad- 
monished by telephone or telegram 
that their seats would be endangered 
if they failed to fulfil their pledges. 
It is admitted that many promises to 
support the bill were given by Liberals 
on the supposition that the women en- 
franchised would vote for Liberal can- 
didates, but the return of the large 
Conservative majority at the munici- 
pal elections in London, in which the 
women voted, tended to dispel this illu- 
sion, and since then many members of 
Parliament who nominally sympa- 
thized with Mr. Dickinson’s bill have 
been stricken with mysterious illnesses 
which did not permit them to attend 
yesterday’s session of the House of 
Commons.” 

Sixteen motions hostile to the Dill 
were placed on the table, and just be- 
fore the opening of the debate a peti- 
tion, signed by 2,100 women, was pre- 
sented, protesting against granting 
parliamentary suffrage to women, on 
the ground that it would destroy their 
influence in their own sphere of work. 
After Mr. Dickinson's opening speech 
in support of the bill, the premier, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, an- 
nounced that it was the intention of 
the government to leave the question 
to the free decision of the House. Per- 
sonally, he favored the general princi- 
ple of the inclusion of women in the 
suffrare. The matter had assumed 
more importance of late years, owing 
to the larger part which women had 
taken in wage-earning and in the pro- 
fessions. On many questions the value 
of the opinion of women was equal to 
if not greater than that of men. He 
suid he was not enamored of the pres- 
ent bill, because it would not enfran- 
chise the mass of the working-class 
women and workmen’s wives. He 
would vote for the bill, however, as « 
declaration of his opinion that the ex- 


They had created a sex antagonism 
instead of a class antagonism. 

Mr. Keir Hardie rose amidst cries 
of “Vote.” The Conference at once 
quieted down and listened to him. 
He said that if the bill were a prop- 
erty qualification bill, he would not 
support it. What was the fact? 
Women today were classed with crimi- 
nals and lunatics as unfit to exercise 
the vote. There were no men so 
classed. The bill did not propose to 
establish any new qualification. Un- 
der it two millions of women would be 
enfranchised, and of these one and 
three-quarter millions would be work- 
ing women. The difficulty about the 
bill was that people would not take 
the trouble to understand it. 

The vote was taken, and the resolu- 
tion was lost by 605,000 to 268,000. 

A loud cheer from thé majority, al- 
most the only demonstration of the 
kind that had followed any vote of the 
Conference, greeted the result. 

Mr. Hardie expressed quietly to me 
his keen disappointment, and sat 
grave-looking during the remainder of 
the proceedings. None of us expected 
that the resolution would carry. It was 
evident from the outset of the Confer- 
ence that the feeling of the delegates 
had been alienated by the election pol- 
icy of the Women’s Political Union and 
the ascendency of middle-class influ- 
ence in their ranks. The idea, too, had 
gained currency—unfounded as it was 
—that the Labor Party in Parliament 
meant to give women’s franchise pre- 
cedence of all other questions. 

The rest of the resolutions were hur- 
riedly disposed of. 

Mr. Hardie’s Statement. 

Mr. Hardie was to move a vote of 
thanks to the Belfast Trades Council 
and the press. He paid a generously- 
worded compliment to our Belfast 
friends. H[e then asked the forbear- 
ance of the delegates while he took 
this, his earliest, opportunity of refer- 
ring to the vote which the Conference 
had passed on the women’s franchise 
resolution. The delegates at once by 
their attitude of attention showed that 
they were willing to hear respectfully 





clusion of women from the franchise 
was not expedient, justifiable or politi- | 
cally right. 

The debate was a repetition of the 
familiar arguments for and against, | 
and there was a complete divergence | 
from the usual party lines, the rejec- | 
tion of the bill being moved by Mr. | 
Whitehead, Liberal, another opponent | 
being Mr. Cremer, also a_ Liberal, 
while both Conservatives and members | 
of the Labor Party were found among | 
its supporters. } 


THE BELFAST CONFERENCE. 


The reports of the great Labor 
Relfast, 
The 
woman suffrage was not exactly what 
As- 
Lender of 


Conference at Ireland, are 


now at hand. action taken on | 
it was 
sociated 
Fel. 1 


it, after 


said to he by the 
Press. The Lalour 
following account of 


that 


vives the 


stating Conference was 


nearing its end, while most of the 


resolutions on the list had not been 
reached, and there was a disposition 
to rush through those that were left: 


Resolutions relating to compulsory 
insurance under the Compensation Act, 
the Shop Assistants’ agreement strug- | 
gle, the Factory Act, the Truck Act, | 
the minimum wage, and State provi 
for the blind, were each carrie) 
almost iv the twinkling of an eve 

A resolution in favor of allowing | 
women to be elected to county and 
borough councils was adopted without 
discussion. 

Votes for Women. 

Then came the critical resolution 
dealing with votes for women, upon 
which it was known there was a keen 
divergence of opinion. 

Mr. HL. S. Wishart moved: “That this 
Conference declares in favor of adult 
suffrage and the equality of the sexes, 
and urges an immediate extension of 
the rights of suffrage, and of election, 
to women on the same conditions as to 
men.” 

Mrs. S. Cooper, who spoke as one of 
the I[.L.P. delegates, and was, with 
Miss Mabel Hope, one of the only two 
women delegates in the Conference, 
seconded the resolution She said 
working women must take their part 
in the reforms demanded by the coun- 


try. She knew from special inquiry 
that the bill would enfranchise far 
more working-class than middle-class 


women. 
Wanted a Wider Bill. 

Mr. Quelech moved as an amend- 
ment:—“That this annual Conference 
of the Labor Party declares that the 
time has arrived when equal voting 
rights should be extended to all men 
and women, and is further of opinion 
that any suggested measure to extend 
the franchise on a property qualifica- 
tion to a section only is a retrograde 
step, and should be opposed.” 

He said a franchise such as was pro- 
posed would only increase the power 
of the propertied classes It would 
not allow a married woman to vote at 
all. It would give every wealthy man 
the power to create as many faggot 
votes as he had daughters. 

Miss Hope (Postal Telegraphs), 
seconded the amendment. Under this 
limited bill working women would 
possess very little more power. 
Although she admired the women for 
the pluck and heroism they had 


| work 


| Iardie’s 





shown, she could not help thinking 
that their efforts were much misplaced. 


the lender of the party. Mr. Hardie 
spoke as follows: 


“Twenty-five years ago this year I 


cut myself adrift from every relation- 


ship, political and otherwise, in order 
building up a working 
class party. I had thought the days of 
my pioneering were over. Of late I 
have felt with increasing intensity the 
injustice inflicted upon women by the 
present political laws. The intimation 
I wished to make to the Conference 
und friends is that, if the motion they 
carried this morning was intended to 
limit the action of the party in the 
Ifouse of Commons, I shall have to 


to assist in 





seriously consider whether I shall re- 
main «a member of the 
Party. 
“IT say 
feeling 
Vill, 
lightly 


this with great respect and | 
The party is largely ny own |} 
and I would not sever myself | 
from what has been my life's 
But I cannet be untrue to my 
principles, and I would have to do so 
were I not to do my utmost to remove 
the stigma resting upon our wives, 
mcthers, and sisters of being account- 
ed untit for politieal citizenship.” 


This statement was heard in abso 
lute silene and a suppressed cheer 
greeted the great agitator as he sat 
down. The statement took the Con- 


ference by complete surprise, and no} 
comment whatever was made upon il 
After the (Conference broke up, Mr. | 
announcement was the one} 
subject of conversation. On all hands | 
deep regret was expressed that he had | 
made it. 

In the same issue of the Labour 
Leader, Keir Hardie explains his posi- 
tion, taking as his text two out of 
many letters that he had received since 
the Conference’ Ile says: 

Mrs. Jennie Paker me why 1 
‘annot feel that I am fighting the cause 
of “our wives, mothers, and sisters.” 
when promoting an adult suffrage Dill 
as when working for the woman's en- 
franchisement bill. The answer is fwo- 
fold. First, there is no adult suffrage 
agitation, and there is a fifty-year-old 
woman's enfranchisement agitation. 
The so-called Adult Suffrage League 
appears to exist for the one and only 
purpose of opposing the immediate 
enfranchisement of women. It holds 
no meetings, issues no literature, car- 
ries on no agitation on behalf of adult 
suffrage. It is never heard of save 
when it emerges to oppose the women's 
enfranchisement bill. Its policy is 
that of the dog in the manger. Second, 
the only way whereby adult suffrage 
can be brought within the area of 
practical politics is to agitate for the 
enfranchisement of women. 

The Latchkey Decision. 

Since the famous latchkey decision, 
we have got to the point of seeing 
manhood suffrage well within view. 
What keeps so many men off the regis- 
ter at present is not the franchise 
qualification, but our absurd and anti- 
quated registration law. Were a three 
months’ qualification in foree—and I 
shall do all I can to have it brought 
into foree—then the step from that co 
manhood suffrage would be short and 
easy, and would scarcely be opposed 
by any political party. 

But with women the case is differ- 
ent Ve might get manhood suffrage 
and still leave women entirely outside. 
They are not contending for any fran- 
chise reform: what they ask is to be 
admitted to the franchise on whatever 
terms men are admitted. Their fight 
is for equality, and until their claim 


silica 
asks 


| Women's 
Parliamentary |its second 
}Commons by a majority of 33. Now in 





has been admitted they cannot take 


part in any agitation for a reform of 
the franchise or the registration laws. 
Before, therefore, we can have a big 
movement for adult suffrage, we must 
remove the sex disability under which 
women are debarred from becoming 
citizens, and it is because the women’s 
enfranchisement bill raises this issue, 
and this alone, that I feel myself 
bound to it in a special degree. 

The other letter is from my good 
friend, J. Phipps, of Ormskirk. He 
says: “The Socialists and prominent 
Trades Unionists of this district are 
indifferent to the .women’s vote, on 
account of the women’s action at 
Cockermouth and Huddersfield. With 
us it is Socialism first; with the wom- 
en it is votes first.” 

Votes First. 

What Mr. Phipps overlooks is the 
fact that with us it is Socialism first, 
because we already have the vote. 
With our votelesg fathers it was votes 
first. In Russia just now it is votes 
first; in Belgium the same: and so 
would it be here if men were outside 
the franchise as women are. Our 
fathers fought against class disability 
just as the women are now fighting 
against sex disability. If only that 
fact could be clearly grasped, all the 
trouble would disappear. 

Mr. Phipps puts his finger on the 
real difficulty when he refers to the 
anti-Labor attitude of certain women. 
But this folly is confined to a few 
women of one section cf the move- 
ment. The overwhelming body of 
women workers for enfranchisement 
repudiate such tactics, just as strongly 
as Labor men do. What we have to 
decide is whether we are to desert a 
great principle because of the vagaries 
of some of its supporters. We don’t 
abandon the Labor Party because 
some professed Socialists are never so 
happy as when snarling at it and cast- 
ing aspersions upon those identified 
with it. We have to learn to distin- 
gsuish between « great principle and 
its advocates. 

Like Dogs or Pariahs. 

The spectacle of women being treat- 
ed as though they were dogs or 
pariahs revolts and humiliates me; 
their admission to citizenship on terms 
of political equality with men is with 
me a sacred principle, and I would not 
wish to be in association with any 
movement or party which could be 
guilty of the unfairness and the injus- 
tice of denying to women those rights 
which men claim for themselves. 

Due to Excess of Zeal. 

Further, there is this to he said for 
the tactics of the Women’s Social and 
Political Union: they are dictated by 
an excess of zeal. For half a century 
this question has been toyed with by 
parties and politicians. In 1870 a 
Enfranchisement Bill passed 
reading in the Ilouse of 


IST it is not to be wondered at that 
women have lost patience, and gone to 


the extreme of distrusting their 
friends They feel that they must 
fight their own battle until success 
|} comes. That their attitude towards 
the Labor Party is a serious blunder 
jadmits of no question. But whilst I 
lregret their short-sightedness, I can- 
}net wonder. 

The Labor Party is too much a part 
of myself, has too many of the best 
years of my life in it, to make sever- 


but | can- 
ustice. 


ance from it a Leht matter, 
not be a party to an act of in 
I have stood by my own class through 


good report and ill, fair weather and 
foul, and now if they are going to 
treat a sex as they themselves have 


been treated by the ruling class in the 
past, then, rather than be guilty of 
such injustice, I would retire from 
publie life altogether. I am not so old 
but that I could fend for myself some- 
how. 

One thing I must, in fairness to my- 
self, make quite clear. People speak 
us though I were making the woman 
suffrage movement my ehief work, or 
as if I had created the movement. This 
is sheer nonsense During the past 
year I can think -of only three occa- 
sions on which I have spoken at wom- 
en's suffrage meetings. The move- 
ment is there, has been there for fifty 
years, and is going to remain there 
until it is suecessful. The question is 
not whether or not there is to be a 
woman's suffrage movement, but 
rather what is to be the attitude of 
the Labor Party towards it. Are we 
to cast our weight against it or frank- 
ly accept it as part of the movement 
for the enfranchisement of democracy, 
and place ourselves in the van of its 
supporters? 

I, without qualification, take the lat- 
ter view. With us or without us the 
women are bound to win in the not 
distant future. Surely it is not for the 
Labor Party to try to block woman’s 
path to political freedom. 





MR, DOOLEY’S VIEWS. 


The inimitable humorist, Mr. Dooley, 
who used to be strongly opposed to 
equa! suffrage, has now advanced so 
far as to be on the fence. In one of 
his latest effusions he draws an unap- 
petizing picture of a polling place over 
a livery stable, the heat, the smell, the 
tobacco smoke, ete. He says: 

“T sharpen an inch iv lead pencil be 
rendin’ it with me teeth, mutilate me 
ballot at th’ top iv th’ dimmyecratic col- 
umn, an’ run f’r me life. 

“Cud a lady do that, I ask ye? No, 
sir, tis no job f’r th’ fair. It’s men’s 
wurruk. Molly Donahue wants a vote, 
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1500 ROLLS 


China Straw Matting 


From SAMUEL HECHT, JR. 


& SON, of Baltimore, Md. 


at 33% BelowPresent Prices 


A chance for New England people to purchase a 
season’s supply of the finest straw mattings, at a third 


under price. 


The higher duty now being imposed on China 


Matting and increased 


rates of silver exchange, have advanced the price of China Matting over 


25 per cent., making this remarkable offer even more unusual. 


And on 


top of this, you get these Matting Bargains just when you want them. 
Owners of summer homes, cottages, bungalows, hotels, lodging houses, 
and apartment house owners will welcome this remarkable offer. 


Each and every roll contains 4o yards finest China 
Matting, perfect tough, new stock, at these tremendously 


low prices. 


$20.00 Finest China Matting. 
$18.00 Best China Matting 
$16.00 Extra Heavy Matting 
$15.00 Heavy China Matting. 
$13.00 Fine China Matting 
$11.00 Fancy China Matting 
$10.00 Special China Matting 


$11.95 
$10.95 
$9.95 
$8.95 
$7.95 
$6.95 
$5.95 
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R.H. White Co. 
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but though she cud bound Kamachatka ; East came light,—Ex oriente lux, as the 


aus asily as ye cud this precinct, she 
ain’t qualified ft’r it. It’s meant f'r 
er-reat sturdy American pathrites like 


Mulkowsky th’ Pollacky down th’ 
sthreet. Ile don’t know yet that he| 
ain’t votin’ f'r th’ King iv Poland. On 


th’ first Choosday afther th’ first Mon- 


around to his house, wakes him 
leads him down th’ sthreet, an’ yotes 
him th’ way ye’d wather a horse. He 
don’t mind inhalin’ th’ air iv liberty in 
nu livery stuble. But if Molly Donahue 
wint to vote in a livery stable, th’ first 
thing she’d do wud be to get a broom, 
sweep up th’ floors, open th’ windows, 
disinfect th’ take th’ harness 
rm th’ walls, an’ hang up a pictcher 
iv Niagary be moonlight, chase out th’ 
watchers an’ polis, remove th’ seegars, 
make th’ judges get a shave, an’ p'laps 
invalydate th’ iliction. 
her, 2n’ | told her so.” ‘ 

“IT believe ye’re in favor iv 
silf.”’ said Mr. Hennese:vy. 

“Faith,” said Mr. Dooley, “I’m not 
wan way or th’ other. I don’t care. 
What diff’rence does it make? I wud- 
den’t mind at all havin’ a little soap 
un’ wather, a broom an’ a dusther ap- 
plied to pollyticks. It wudden'’t do 
anny gr-reat harm if a man cudden’t 
he ilicted to office unless he kept his 
hair combed, an’ blacked his boots an’ 
shaved his chin wanst a month. Anny- 
how, as Hogan says, I care not who 
casts th’ votes iv me counthry so long 
as we can hold th’ offices. An’ there’s 
on’'y wan way to keep the women out 
iv office, an’ that’s to give thim a 
vote.” 


booths, 


it ye’er- 


WHY NOT? A STUDY IN PRE- 
JUDICE AND SUPERSTITION. 





Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, in his address | 


before the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion in Chicago, said in part: 

In America, years and years before 
the Constitution was drawn, voices 
were heard demanding that justice be 
done. When those voices first spoke, 
they had few to hear, few to under- 
stand them. Later, some were ready 
to listen, but only a small number 
were converted, and still fewer put the 
theory into practice. At last what 
had been vision became reality, what 
had been thought became actual 
is illustrated in every great move- 
ment. There is always a slow response 
to the call to ideal duty. Long after 
man has emancipated himself from the 
views of his progenitors, institutions 
will continue to bear this stamp of the 
day when there was little light and the 
horizon was dark. In your movement, 
sisters, you have another illustration 
of this great law. 

Our institutions still bear the stamp 
of very remote days. What was the 
truth yesterday becomes a superstition 
today; yet our institutions incarnate 
for many years the old ideas. 

Some Oriental Notions. 


We generally say that out of the 


| certain 
| institutional life of former days 
|manity, and 


day in November an’ April, a man goes | 
up, | 


It’s no job f’r| 
| ing smile, finally brought upon him sin 





That 





Latins have it. 
notions, 
found 


Out of the East came 
theological 
which their realization in the 
One 
was that man was 
the perfect realization of hu- 
that woman was only a 
semblance of that human being, a little 
bit better than the domestic pets, but 
not altogether a man in the broader 
and truer sense of the word. Not only 
was woman an inferior being, she was 
also the breeder of mischief. It is not 
only in the old Bible that we find this 
mythology. We find it in many a leg- 
end that has travelled down the cen 
turies in literary form, well 
hroveh the lips of savage races. 
world was perfect until, in some rash 
moment, man felt lonely: and in his 
lesire for companionship there came 
to his side one who, with her bewitch- 


of these notions 


really 


as as 


The 


and despair and distress: a being who 
involved him in all manner of evils. 
Such a being could not he recognized 
as the equal of the man who, in a fatal 
moment, desired her companionship. 
This idea was then inesrnated in in- 
stitutions. The old legend leads us to 
think that woman was considered in 
these remote days only as a “side is- 
sue. But the German poet interpreted 
mythology more happily and correctly 
when he said that man was made first 
on trial: that on him God tried his 
skill, and when he had acauired more 
skill, he made woman. In ancient 
days. however, the _ inferiority of 
woman was a dogma the accuracy and 


iustice of which could not be ques- 
tioned. 
The Military Ideal. 
In ancient times the idea was held 


that force is the decisive element in 
government; that he who has not the 
physical power has not the right to 
rule; that that is the privilege of him 
who ean maintain by phvsiecal force 
his rulership. In other words, the mili- 
tary idea was beneath the organization 
of society, and this military idea is 
still dominant in the twentieth cen- 
tury. When you analyze it, you will 
find why the men under the spell of 
this military idea are so slow to recog- 
nize the equality of their wives and 
daughters with themselves. Polygamy, 
which is certainly a degradation to 
womanhood, is founded on the notion 
that a tribe, in order to maintain it- 
self, must have men who can fight. 
Therefore all women who did not give 
birth to children, to become soldiers. 
were supplanted by women who could. 
In Islam, before the decisive turn 
brought about by Mohammedanism, if 
the number of girls was greater than 
was thought necessary for this pur- 
pose, the little girl babies were killed 
off at birth by being buried alive. Tn 

was the only function of women, t 

give to the tribe able defenders, strong 
warriors. Outside of that, women had 
no value, no function. This gave rise 
to polygamy, and as this is due to the 
military ideal, all other incidental 
degradations of womanhood are in- 


| medineval centuries, 
to that! 


notions, | 


volved in this. Up to the present time 
the argument is still that those who 
have a right to govern shall have the 
duty to defend. And men ask, “Do you 
want your daughters, then, to become 
soldiers and policemen? The idea is 
ridiculous; women are too weak for 
military service.” 
The Ideals of Peace. 

But is that the highest ideal? Cer- 
tainly not. If all men had clear-cut 
ideas of the new industrial life and 
what it implies, such ideas as have 
been given to the world by Miss Jane 
Addams in her recent book,, “The 
Newer Ideals of Peace,” they would 
know that those who prate such ideas 
derived from militarism write them- 
selves down as behind the age. If the 
peace ideals prevailed, then the opposi- 
tion to suffrage for women would fall 
to the ground. Though women may 
not fight, yet if they were to come into 
political life, their very appearance 
there would change the whole spirit of 
our institutions and political life. The 
military idea is based on the idea that 
the State is a big fighting machine. 
In Europe the clanking of the spurs 
and the sword is everywhere heard. 
We ourselves have made some advance 
toward the worship of “the man on 
horseback,” and have announced to 
different portions of the world that 
we too have a “big stick.” The very 
presence of woman in the political 
arena will make for peace. Not that 
she is a coward. Woman a coward! It 
is we men who are cowards. Woman is 
a heroine, stronger to endure than 
man; and her coming into the area ot 
politics as the equal of man will not 
make for increase of timidity, but for 
greater courage,—courage expressed 
not by bullets and bayonets, but by 
things that make for the better life, 
the more human life. Then let us ask 
women to come now” and help us out 
of our obsession of militarism and our 


enthusiasm for the things that destroy 
and never can build up. When men 
have ceased to labor under the old 


prejudice, they will accept this posi- 
tion. 


teachers in our public schools. These 
teachers, you say, are good enough to 
train the masters for the future; but 
they themselves are not intelligent 
enough to decide great political issues! 

Of course, we have gone on the basis 
that intelligence was necessary for the 
exercise of the ballot. That is why 
seme of us are doubtful as to the suc- 
cess of democracy, unless with the ex- 
tension of suffrage comes a deepening 
of the feeling of responsibility, of the 
necessity for intelligence. They must 
go hand in hand, else the extension of 


Give us voters that know how to} 
think. Give us voters that are deeply | 
touched with a sense of their responsi- 
bility. Then we can go out to the 
people and say, “The people ought to 
have the right to decide; for then we 
may be sure that the majority will be 
in the right—the voice of the majority 


racy an element that on the whole is 
touched by a deerer moral sense of 
cbligation then we men have. and thev 
are more ant to think consistently and 
correctly than we men are. 
Women Don’t Want It. 
Then comes the argument that wo- 


go. We do go, every four years, all of 
us. We get the political fever once in 
four years. That is man’s way to vote. 
Rut the nearer things we neglect; and 
it is in the nearer things that political 


action is necessary. If they do not 
affect our own business, we neglect 
them. The care of the streets, the 


kind of water we use, the proper ad- 
justment of the utilities in our cities, 
all these things, so far as they do not 
infringe on the finances, do not con- 
cern us. If we had women voters. we 
should not neglect the nearer things 
We should not be confronted with 
streets that for four years have not 
seen a broom. We should not have 
conditions that are scandalous. Woman 





The Pedestal Argument. 

But, men say, we want to elevate 
woman, we want to put woman on a 
high pedestal, as they did in chivalrous 
times, when they paid honor to her, 
when the poets sang of her, and the 
knights went to the combat wearing 
the of their ladies, and when 
women gave the prizes to the victors 
after the contest. The deification of 
womanhood may have been a eharae- 
teristic element in literature and in the 
thought of certain poets of the time in 
and so we revert 
We say woman is good 
to be brought into the durty arena of 


colors 


too 


politics. It is for her own sake that 
we exclude her. We want to protect 
her. As if woman needed our protec- 
tion! As if she ought to bo put under 
a glass case and worshipped! She is 
lcertainly competent to take care of 
herself, and has shown it The very 
women that we say are too good to 
enter into the dangerous competition 


of aetive life have been active workers 
for the betterment of society. In this 
State a grent Many movements for the 
hettering of conditions have been car- 
ried through bhecause they were con- 
ceived first by women, and because the 
necessity for these improvements was 
then impressed upon us by women who 
would not give up. Defeat after defeat 
came, vut women would not give up 
fight And finally, if only to 
cet rid of them, some politician would 

nove a thing, and the Jaw would be 

assed Women know how to work, 
| because they not only have the initia- 
|tive, but they have the power to stay. 
|} And these women who have shown us 


he SO, 


lhow to succeed, we would like to put 
junder a glass case and worship! This 
a prejudice that has come down 


is 
from mediaeval times. 
Women too Feeble-Minded. 
Now comes another idea. Woman 
jis not intellectually competent to as- 
sume the responsibility of the ballot. 
You know it takes a certain number 
of convolutions of the brain to give the 
proper thinking power, and men have 
heard somewhere that the convolutions 
of the female brain are not as involved 
those of the male brain Perhaps 
in one regard that is true. The 
word convolutions might be translated 
wheels: women do not have as many 
wheels in their brains as the men. 
When it comes to brain power, we 
have only to look at a certain French 
professor, now passed on to eternal 
glory, who had in his wife not merely 
a co-laborer, but the pathfinder in one 
of the greatest discoveries ever made 
in chemistry. Or we have it in the 
universities, where nowadays the men 
have to say to the women, “Please do 
not be so eager, please do not take all 
the prizes, but leave a few things for 
us.” To say that woman’s brain is not 
competent to bear the strain or tension 
of political thinking, marks the man 
who says it not as a great student of 
psychology, but marks him for the de- 


is 


gree A. S. S. 
Incapable of Government. 
Then they say women cannot gov- 
ern. Victoria, I suppose, did not gov- 
ern Wilhelmina does not govern. 


Here is the funny part of it in this 
country: we deny women the right 
to govern, and then, with proper con- 
sistency, we place our future citizens 
altogether in the hands of women dur- 
ing that period when their brain ma- 
chinery is to be set aright. Almost all 
of our teachers are women. Men who 
have visited our American cities, in- 
telligent foreigners, though they may 
go back with much to criticise, are all 
unanimous in praising the zeal, the 
devotion, the competency, on the 
whole, of our teachers. Europe has no 
teachers to put beside the women 





democracy will be fraught with peril. | 


will be the voice of God 
Because of that, we need the wo- 
men’s vote. Thev will add to democ- | 


HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON 


TO REMAIN A WOMAN'S HOTEL EXCLUSIVELY 


One block from 28th street Subway; 29th 
street Crosstown cars pass the door; 29th 
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| will be aroused to such a degree that 
| no one will dare question the justice of 
|}your movement. Those who spoke to 
you in the early days, those who saw 
your movement grow from little be- 
ginnings to great promises, have not 
|}spoken in vain. They have not watched 


men will not have the hallot. Why | in vain. And from the heights they 
extend it to such as will not use it?| will look down and will smile when 
We men, of course, never neglect to go |they see that the seed which they 
to the polls! We wll go, and always |sowed with tears has sprouted and 


zvrown, and that the reapers will carry 
the harvest home, and sing as they 
bring their sheaves with them. They 
will rejoice that at last justice is 
done, and their visions have become 
realities. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 





(Continued.) 


| We continue the report of the Na- 
| tional Suffrage Convention. 
| A Young Suffragist. 
On Saturday morning a letter was 


|does not despise the day of little |"evd from Glenn Laskey of Oklahoma 
ithings. We need a better system of | ‘My dear Dr. Shaw: Enclosed please 
|housekeeping in our cities, and the| find two dollars ($2) for the Oklahoma 
| more housekeepers who will come to |‘#mj)aign fund. | am twelve (12) years 


lour aid, the better it will be for the | old. I was at the Minneapolis Conven- 
| cities. tion. Mamma and I represented Okla- 
| Politics Too Impure. In ma as vis ‘ting delegates. I was then 
| The last argument that I shall con- ro (6) — old. [ remember well 
|sider is that our politics are impure liss Susan BK. Anth my, Dr. Jacob! and 
jand therefore we must keen women Mr. Henry B Blackwell I (lo not 1e- 
lout. If our politics are impure, and | ember any of the others. Glenn Jats- 
that is the reason for keeping the bet- | key.’ 

| ter element out, it is like saving that Constitution Amended. 
hecause pickpockets are on the street | The oftice of Ilonorary President 
| we must not wear watches. Or it is | was abolished, and two Vice-Presidents 
like the argument against the Jews: | were substituted for one. 

j the Jews are not liked, therefore they Headquarters Report. 

ee ne shes The Headquarters Report, showing 


enormous amo nt of work done 


OPE dislike of them We eg! politics was read by Miss Hauser, and on mo- 
a and ” ay ae Neep mine tion of Mrs, Crossett, a vote of thanks 
, stead of saying we must 
me n out, insteat f sayin € MUStj to the wi men at Headquarters was 
purify polities and then have the wo- |), .co¢ Mi ia a sin Be 
‘ome in, We shall purify them as Aeupanagy i338 Shaw sald Phe Suf- 
men CO eg oo, | frage Association has the tinest Hesd- 
soon as women come in. If polities is 


quarters of any women’s organization 


2 quagmire, it is men who have made in thi entry © 
|! I s «(tO I . 


it so. We might give women a chance, Greetings trot Ladi sa 
and T am not afraid that the result | \, ’ wn mengncang hess — - he 
: . sen , eis hia é; accahees were given by Mrs. Emma 
will be such that we wll be ag ge Byte tpg Bla Maggy 
ashamed of it. We shall be proud of nid “] wae & ft y siory, sh 
it. It is simply pre‘udice and supersti- ms ial _ most of my good stories 
tion that advance these arguments. from the Woman's Journal. 
Personal Liberty An Equal Rights Grocery, 
‘* advanced ] Mrs. Mary Smith Hayward of Ne- 


One other argument by 


men who have brought it from Europe. | )raska, said: “As this is a business 
rhey say that if women enter politics nes ting miary I speak of my grocery 
the personal freedom of the American store? During e past wee k, L have 
lcitizen will be curtailed: that women had the portraits of Susan B. Anthony, 
| will be influenced by their feelings, | cy Stone and Elizabeth Cady Stan- 


ton in the window, draped with yel- 
low, and accompanied with a state- 
ment telling why they are on exhibi- 
tion at this time. Next week I shall 
have the pictures of George and Muar- 
j}tha Washington.” 

Oregon Campaign. 

In the absence of Dr. Annice Jef- 
freys Myers, Miss Shaw spoke on the 
Co-operation of the National American 


and will vote for too much restriction 
land restraint in behalf of purity. Many 
men of sober minds that I have spok- 
en with, of European birth, have urged 
[this as a danger. I do not fear that 
danger. I believe that the American 
weman ean look at the question from 
two sides; that will not regard 
what is possible in a very small com- 
munity as something that can be car- 


she 


ried out absolutely in a large com-|and the Oregon Associations in the 
munity. I believe that the American | Conduct of the Campaign, Miss Laura 


woman will know and show the power | Clay on the Opening of the Campaign, 


of self-restraint. Even in these mat-| Miss Mary N, Chase on Work in the 
ters, I believe that women may be| }jeld, and Miss Kate M. Gordon on 
trusted, without doing violence to the |the Organization of the Cities. Miss 


individual in his home and his right 
to arrange his own social habits as he 
pleases. The American woman will 
show a breadth of spirit, a depth of 
sympathy, which will make this dan- 
ger almost entirely a matter of imagi- 
nation. But, whatever be the objection 
from this point of view, certain it is 
that all of our American institutions 
will be protected and benefited the mo- 
ment we open the doors and give wo- 
men, who never should have been de- 
nied it, the right to govern themselves, 
and to govern in conjunction with our 
men in this country, and to decide the 
issues that affect their own interests. 
Men have had the right, the duty, the 
privilege, to themselves too long in Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 


this country. The day will come, sis- 73 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
ters, when the conscience of the world T:'. Haymarket 662-4 


Gordon also read Mrs Boyer’s report 
of the Press Work. Miss Chase paid 
a warm tribute to Mr. Bert Hoffman 
of Pendleton, editor of the East Ore- 
gonian, 

Rey. Olympia Brown gave the State 
report for Wisconsin, and Mrs. Pauline 
Steinem for Ohio. 

Visit to Hull House. 
Jane Addams ‘had invited all the del- 
(Continued on Page 44.) 
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By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 





Above his grave the grass and snow 
Their soft antiphonal strophes write; 
Moonrise and daybreak come and go; 
Summer by summer on the height 
The thrushes find melodious breath. 
Here let no vagrant winds that blow 
Across the spaces of the night 
Whisper of death. 


They do not die who leave their 
thought 
Imprinted on some deathless page. 
Themselves may pass; the spell they 
wrought 
Endures on earth from age to uge. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE 





Rhode Island. 





The debate over the presidential 
suffrage bill in the Rhode Island Sen- 
ate was of lively interest. 

Senator Sanborn of Newport moved 
that, if there was no objection, the 
act giving Rhode Island women the 
power to vote for presidential electors 
be taken up. There was no objection. 

Senator Williams of Bristol, chair- 
man of the committee on special legis- 
lation, moved the passage of the act. 
The motion was seconded by Senator 
Palmer of Cranston. 


Senator Williams’s Speech. 


Mr. Williams said that the commit- 
tee had considered it best, after care- 
ful consideration, to report the act 
without recommendation, that the 
Senators might be entirely free in 
their action on it. He, however, was 
heartily in favor of it, and was only 
sorry that it did not go farther, and 
give women the right to vote in other 
elections. When they recollected that 
man gives the control of his house to 
women, that he gives the pocketbook 
to his wife and trusts her with the 
wise expenditure of the family in- 
come, they would admit that woman 
was capable of voting intelligently. 
Women were the chief supporters of 
the educational institutions and also of 
the churches. There was no earthly 
reason why they should not have the 
right to vote. There were many 
women who earned money for the 
support of their children, and some- 
times of their husbands. He cited the 
active and responsible parts women 
are playing in the home and in the 
nation, and hoped the act would pass. 

Senator Stiness Favors Bill. 

Senator Stiness of Warwick re- 
gretted that a severe cold prevented 
him from making the remarks that he 
intended. He had left his home to- 
day on purpose to vote for this act. 
The petition in favor was signed by 
Gov. James H. Higgins, and if, as had 
been stated so often on the floor of 
the Senate, Gov. Higgins represented a 
vast majority of the people of the 
State, that majority desired the pass- 
age of this measure. It had been said 
that the passage of a similar bill by 
the Senate last year was a joke. Four 
years ago he voted for it, and he had 
voted for it every year since, and 
would vote for it today. If it was a 
joke it was rather an old one, as it 
had been going on for four years. 
There was no valid argument against 
the bill. There was no reason why a 
woman educated in Brown University 
should not have as much right to vote 
as a drunken bum. If this act had 
passed the House and his vote would 
earry or defeat it, he would certainly 
vote yes. He knew of no reason why 
the senators who voted for this act 
last year should not vote for it again 
this year. They were not granting a 
favor to women. They were simply 
giving them a right. He hoped the 
bill would pass. 

Sen. Frost of Tiverton said that he 
was in favor of the passage of the 
bill. 

Gardner Objects. 

Senator Gardner of Providence ob- 
jected for two reasons—one against 
this particular bill, and the other on 
general grounds. The only valid ex- 
cuse for passing a woman suffrage bill 
would be that women pay taxes and 
should not be taxed without represen- 
tation. This measure would not, how- 
ever, redress that wrong, if it is a 
wrong. If the bill were really de- 
signed to give woman this so-called 
Tight, it would be drawn up to allow 
her to vote for members of Town and 
City Councils. The exercise of the 
suffrage is not a privilege but a duty. 
It is conferred on that class which is 
considered best fitted to exercise it. 
That is the theory in absolute monar- 
chies, in oligarchies and in our repub- 
lic. Men are given the suffrage be- 





cause it is believed that the best re- 
sults may be obtained from them. 
Men have no right to impose this 
duty on a class that does not want it. 
Nine women out of ten protest against 
being called upon to discharge this 
duty. Their duties are of an entirely 
different character: they are largely the 
duties of the home. If you pass this | 
bill you do not merely extend to one- 
tenth of the women the privilege of 
voting, but you impose on the nine- 
tenths the duty of voting. If this right 
is given, the woman failing to exer- 
cise it is derelict in her duty. Experi- 
ence has shown that women, where 
given the right, refuse to exercise it. 
In Massachusetts women can vote for 
the school officers, but less than 5 per 
cent. of them avail themselves of this | 
privilege. He had received many let- | 
ters asking him to vote for this meas- | 
ure, and he also received-many asking | 


him not to vote for it. When women 

as a whole ask for an act of this kind, 

it will be time enough to pass it. 
Wilbour in Favor. 

Mr. Wilbour of Little Compton 
argued that if woman is a wealth-pro- 
ducer, a taxpayer and a factor in the 
economic world, she is as much en- 
titled to vote, at least, as a man who 
is none of these. He regretted the op- 
position of the Senator from Provi- 
dence, saying that he should have 
thought the Senator would have looked 
to find among the ranks of the newly 
enfranchised many recruits to the 
standard which he upheld and to 
which he was calling Rhode Island to 
come, of a higher morality, a purer 
political atmosphere. 

Mr. Gardner replied that the party 
which he represented had not yet 
reached the point where it was willing 
to sacrifice principle, even to secure 
political support. 

Act Goes Through. 


Mr. Gardner asked for a roll call. It 
was ordered, and the act was passed. 

Senator Arnold voted “no” loudly, 
but, explaining his vote, said he did so 
because the bill did not place women 
on an equality with the freemen of the 
State. 

Senator Palmer explained that, 
though a bachelor, he would vote for 
the bill. He had no ulterior motive, 
any more than the Governor, who was 
also a bachelor 

The vote stood 19 to 16, the following 
senators voting for it: Andrews, An- 
thony, S. T. Arnold, Caswell, J. S. 
Cole, O. P. Cole, Dutemple, Frost, 
Littlefield, Palmer, H. H. Potter, San- 
born, Seagrave, Stiness, Walch, Ward, 
Wilbour, Wilcox, Williams. 

A hearing was given to the peti- 
tioners last Tuesday. Another will be 
given next Tuesday, at the request of 
the remonstrants. 





New Hampshire. 





A hearing was given before the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the Legislature 
to the advocates of the equal-guardian- 
ship bill, or rather the bill to enlarge 
the rights of mothers. This measure 
was drawn up by the late Mrs. Senator 
Blair, in consultation with Mr. Sher- 
man Buroughs and Mr. Henry N. 
Hurd of Manchester, all of whom be- 
lieved that a bill making the rights of 
the parents equal could not pass, while 
a more limited measure might possibly 
get through. The bill as presented 
takes away from the husband the right 
to appoint a testamentary guardian 
for the children if he dies before his 
wife, and also makes the mother’s con- 
sent necessary to the apprenticeship of 
a child. 

Mrs. Mary I. Wood, Mrs. Bancroft 
and Mrs. Bush spoke for the bill at the 
hearing. The measure is still pending. 
It is said that there is no opposition to 
the apprenticeship clause, but much to 
the abolition of the husband's right to 
appoint a guardian. At present in New 
Hampshire, “The father is guardian of 
his child as against the mother and 
everyone else.” 

At the hearing on the municipal suf- 
frage bill, Mrs. Wood, Miss Chase, Mr. 
and Mrs. Meehan and Mrs. Hill spoke 
for it. No one appeared in opposition. 
The Judiciary Committee reported 
against it by a majority of one, and 
it was indefinitely postponed. 





New Jersey. 





When the Blohm bill to legalize the 
Sunday opening of saloons in New Jer- 
sey came up in the House at Trenton 
on second reading, the Democrats, its 
sponsors, received a shock. Assembly- 
man Barber, the leader of the Republi- 
can minority in the House, proposed to 
amend the act by giving women the 
right to vote on Sunday saloons, the 
women to register for this purpose the 
same as the men, and to vote with the 
men at a special liquor election. He 
said that the issue was a moral, not a 
political one, and that the women, 
being directly interested, should have 
a voice. 

Assemblyman Blohm, the father of 
the bill, declared that in his opinion 
the women did not want to vote on 
such questions and were not educated 
up to it. 

The amendment was lost by a vote 
of 31 to 27, all the Democrats voting 
against it. 





Illinois. 





Prof. George A. Coe has presented 
the Evanston public library with his 
wife's collection of printed music and 
musical books, with table, chairs and 
piano to facilitate their use, and a 
$3,000 endowment to maintain and ex- 
tend the collection, to subscribe for 
musical periodicals, etc. Mrs. Coe was 
head of a musical department of North- 
western University before her death. 

Prof. Coe wrote to the library 
board: “The purpose that I have in 
mind is to perpetuate Mrs. Coe’s work 
for popular musical culture by making 
it possible for any serious student of 
music to become acquainted with the 
best compositions and the best books 
and periodicals on this subject.” 


This noble gift was offered on the} 


sole condition that a room should be 
provided in the new building, and that 
the collection and room should bear 
the name of Mrs. Coe. The gift has 
been accepted, and the room 
known as the “Sadie Knowland Coe 
Music Room.” 

Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch 
writes: “The fear that great honors 


will be | 


showered upon women would arouse 
jealousy in their husbands is again 
disproved. Prof. Coe’s appreciation of 
his wife’s life work was shown all 
through her life. At her death he pub- 
lished a memorial volume, telling of 
her music work, her social nature and 
home life, that was one of the most 
beautiful bits of prose I ever read. 
His devotion to her memory is like the 
love of James B. Bradwell for his bril- 
liant wife, Myra Bradwell, and Mr. 
Blackwell’s for sweet Lucy Stone.” 

Mrs. (McCulloch adds: “The delegates 
to the National Convention all sym- 
pathized with us Chicago women be- 
cause the Charter Convention gave us 
a vote of only 27 to 27 for woman suf- 
frage. When the whole charter came 
before the Convention, it only received 
a vote of 32, the rest of the 74 mem- 
bers being either absent or not voting. 
Five votes more than woman suffrage 
received is nothing to boast of. We 
are now told that the Republican Leg- 
islature will defeat the Charter if Chi- 
cago elects a Democratic Mayor.” 





Minnesota. 


There was a lively debate in the 
lower House over the joint resolution 
offered by George W. Higgins of Min- 
neapolis for the submission of a con- 
stitutional amendment enfranchisiug 
women. 

Judge H. G. Hicks declared that the 
women of Minnesota did not want to 
vote, and the men were unwilling to 
force the franchise upon them. 

“I can’t for the life of me under- 
stand how the learned gentleman from 
Hennepin knows that the men of this 
State would not grant the women the 
franchise. That requires an extent of 
knowledge quite beyond the capacity 
of ordinary men,” said Ambrose Tighe 
of St. Paul. “If the slaves before the 
war had been asked to vote on the 
question of remaining in slavery or re- 
ceiving freedom they might have 
chosen the former, but that does not 
prove that they should have been de- 
prived of their freedom. Voting is not 
a privilege, but a duty, and no class 
should be relieved of it.” 

Judge Hicks replied that in his opin- 
ion the slaves of the South would have 
chosen wisely had they voted to retain 
their former state in preference to their 
present miserable condition, but the 
questions were not parallel. He did 
not know that the women of America 
were in thraldom. At least, such was 
not the case in his home. 

“The honorable gentleman from 
Hennepin doubtless believes that a 
well-kept slave is better than a starv- 
ing free man, but I do not,” answered 
Mr. Higgins. “The speaker is evident- 
ly prompted to take this stand on ac- 
count of the unwillingness of his wife 
to become a voter, but even if the con- 
stitutional amendment should pass, it 
would not compel his wife to go to the 
polls. In order to keep her away he 
refuses to allow the voters of this State 
to express their views on this import- 
ant question.” 

Mr. J. D. O’Brien spoke against the 
participation of women in elections as 
conducted at present, and asked how 
the members would like to see the por- 
traits of their wives or feminine rela- 
tives who might be candidates for 
office posted in saloons. 

C. L. Sawyer of Minneapolis argued 
in favor of submitting the question to 
the voters, and ventured the opinion 
that the participation of women in pol- 
itics might not lower the moral tone 
of the community. In fact, he thought 
that the tendency might be to elevate 
the conditions now surrounding the 
ballot box. 

A motion to recommend the bill for 
passage was lost by a vote of 43 to 
44. The press reports say: “Several 
members who were counted upon as in 
favor disappeared from the room or re- 
fused to vote.” The bill was then in- 
definitely postponed. 





Mississippi. 





Miss Belle Kearney is organizing 
and lecturing in Mississippi, and, as us- 


ual, winning high praise from the 
press. She has lately formed Suffrage 


Clubs in Vicksburg, Yazoo City, 


McComb and Clinton. 





THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


(Continued from Page 43.) 





egates and alternates to lunch at Hull 
House, and they were delighted to visit 
this famous settlement. The lunch was 
attractively spread in a _ big, light, 
cheerful room which we were told be- 
longed to the boys’ clubs, and was the 
room devoted to the “quiet games’— 
checkers, chess, ete. Another room 
was set apart for the “noisy games.” 
The museum, where all the processes 
of spinning are on exhibition, from the 
most primitive up; the splendid hall 
for dramatics, dancing, ete, provided 
| by the generosity of Mrs. Joseph Bow- 
en, and the many other useful and 
beautiful features of Hull House, were 
a real pleasure to see. 

After going over the house, and hav- 
|ing lunch, the dele: 
ally conducted” alo 
| the sights. The who's matter had been 

admirably systematized hy the Com- 
| mittee on Excursions. The women in 
| charge of the different excursions were 
| bidden, one after another, to stand on 
/a chair, so that all in the crowded 
room could see them, and the delegates 
who wished to take each separate ex- 
cursion could recognize their own par- 





tes were “‘person- | 
the city to see | 





ticular guide. Then each shepherdess 

departed, followed by her own flock, 

to visit the different points of interest. 
The Reception. 


The evening was devoted to the re- 
ception given by the Chicago Woman's 
Club, an exceedingly brilliant affair, 
as already described in our columns. 

The Sunday Service. 


Many of the delegates were invited 
to fill Chicago pulpits. The special 
convention service was held in the 
Studebaker Theatre, with addresses by 
Jane Addams, Rev. Herbert Bigelow 
and Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, and singing 
by Ruby C. Ledward and Jennie F, W. 
Johnson. 

Monday Morning. 


Looking around for some one to open 
the meeting with prayer, and not see- 
ing a minister, Miss Shaw remarked, 
“I guess most of our delegates filled 
pulpits yesterday, for this looks like 
a blue Monday for preachers.” 

Miss Gordon read Mrs. Oreola Has- 
kell’s report of the Enrolment Com- 
mittee, and Mrs. Florence Kelley’s re- 
port of the Congressional Committee. 

Election of Officers. 

The election of officers resulted in 
the re-election of the former board, 
with the addition of Mrs. Rachel Fos- 
ter Avery as First Vice-President, and 
with Mrs. Mary Simpson Sperry of 
California as Second Auditor in place 
of Dr. Jeffreys Myers. All the votes 
were unanimous, or nearly so, except 
for Second Auditor. On that the in- 
formal ballot stood: Mrs. Sperry, 116 
1-3; Dr. Myers, 59 1-3; Mrs. McCulloch, 
13; Mrs. Stockwell, 7; Mrs. Fernald, 
5 1-3; Mrs. Boyer, 4; Dr. Jeffreys 
(meaning Dr. Jeffreys Myers), 2; Miss 
Clay, 1. 

Mrs. Martin Barbe, First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the National Council of Jew- 
ish Women, gave fraternal greetings. 
Letters were read from Mrs. Mary 
Swift, and from the chairman of the 
National Council of Women’s Commit- 
tee on Education, and it was voted to 
ask the National Officers to appoint a 
Committee on Education along similar 
lines. 

Votes of thanks were passed to Jane 
Addams, to the president of the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Club, to the young 
women of the Suffrage Club of Chicago 
University, and to Luther Bradley, the 
cartoonist of the Chicago Daily News, 
for a picture representing a (munici- 
pal) kitchen in great disorder, with the 
dough running over the pans and ey- 
erything upside down, and a distracted 
man in shirt sleeves struggling vainly 
with the situation, yet at the same 
time warning off in a lordly manner 
a capable-looking woman standing at 
the door and asking to help. 

Cartoon as Leaflet. 

Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch 
writes: “We have had that splendid 
cartoon of Luther Bradley’s copied for 
a leaflet. It is seven inches by nine 
and a half. It is an excellent object 
lesson on the folly of a man in the 
municipal kitchen refusing womanly 
assistance. If any one wants extra 
copies of the cartoon, we will sell 
them, 25 for 25 cents, or 150 for $1.00, 
or 500 for $3 00.” Mrs. MecCulloch’s ad- 
dress is Evanston, Ill. 

Monday Afternoon. 

The report on Presidential Suffrage 
was given by Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. 
L. L. Blankenburg’s report for the 
Committee on Civil Rights by Jane 
Campbell, and that of the Committee 
on Increase of Membership by Miss 
Laura Clay. 

Prof. John A. Scott spoke a few 
cordial words of welcome, as the rep- 
resentative of President Harris of 
Northwestern University, and E. N. 
Nockels as fraternal delegate from the 
American Federation of Labor. He 
read a letter from Samuel Gompers, 
who expressed the hope that all the 
States would soon follow Colorado, 
and added: “I hope you may be as 
energetic for your rights as your sis- 
ters across the water have been.” 

Miss Wiard gave the State report for 
Connecticut, Miss Campbell for Penn- 
sylvania, and Mrs. Jeffery for New 
Jersey. 

Industrial Conference. 

A Conference on Industrial Relations 
affecting Women and Children fol- 
lowed, with Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin 
presiding. There were addresses by 
Graham Romeyn Taylor, Mary E. Mc- 
Dowell, Miss Casey, president of the 
Working Women’s W. S. A., and Miss 
Alice Henry of Australia. A vote of 
thanks was passed to Mrs. Henrotin 
and ther corps of speakers. 

Mr. James ©. Kelliher, ex-president 
of the Letter-Carriers’ Association, 
spoke briefly. 

Monday Evening. 

Miss Gordon presided. Miss Shaw 
offered prayer. There were addresses 
by Mrs. Mary E. Coggeshall (whose 
wit, as usual, convulsed the audience 
with laughter), Professor Emma Per- 
kins and Louis D. Post. 

Tuesday Morning, 

The State report for Iowa was given 
by Mrs. Ballard, for Maine by Mrs. 
Fernald, for Kansas by Mrs. Rice, for 
Missouri by Mrs. Mulkey, for New 
York by Mrs. Crossett, for Nebraska 
by Mrs. Marble and by Miss Chase for 
Vermont. The Oregon report was read 
by Miss Gordon. 

Mrs. Springer Cheered. 

Mrs. Elmina Springer, who has given 
a large sum for suffrage work in 
schools and colleges, was introduced 
by Miss Shaw as the woman whose 
generosity had made the holding of this 
convention in Chicago possible. Mrs. 
Springer was loudly cheered. She said 
modestly, “The girls make a great deal 
too much of this old lady!” 

The president read a letter from Mrs. 





New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


To holders of the Com "s 

of Bonds, payable Api — toon, 

numbered from two thousand and one 

(2001) to twenty-five hundred (2500) 

inclusive, bearing interest at the rate 

of six per cent. per annum. 

In accordance with the provisions of a 
certain indenture, dated April 1, 1893, 
made by the New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Company with the American 
Loan and Trust Company of Boston, the 
said New England Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company will, until noon of Satur- 
day, March 23, 1907, receive from holders 
of the above-described bonds tenders in 
writing for the sale and surrender of the 
said bonds to its treasurer, at his office, 
119 Milk street, Boston, Mass., on Monday, 
April 1, 1907, and if more’‘than fifty bonds 
are tendered, the Company will select fifty 
bonds tendered and offered at the lowest 
price—if not in excess of the limit named 
below—and notify the persons tendering 
the same that it will redeem and pay the 
bonds, so selected, upon their presentation 
to the treasurer, at his office, as aforesaid, 
on Monday, April 1, 1907. 

If fifty or a smaller number of bonds are 
tendered, the Company will notify the per- 
sons tendering the same, that it will at 
the place, and on the day above named, 
redeem and pay the bonds offered at the 
price named in the tenders thereon, PRO- 
VIDED that in no case will the Company 
pay more than one thousand and twenty 
($1020) dollars and accrued interest for any 
one thousand dollar bond. 

Tenders should be addressed to the treas- 
urer of the New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, 119 Milk street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and be indorsed “Tenders of 
Bonds.”’ 

By order of the Directors. 

WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


Boston, Mass., March 6, 1907. 





Mary B. Clay. The Convention voted 
to present the Chicago Woman’s Club 
with a framed portrait of Miss An- 
thony. Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead reported 
for the Committee on Peace and Arbi- 
tration and Henry B. Blackwell for 
the Committee on Resolutions. The 
discussion of the resolutions occupied 
the rest of the morning and the first 
part of the afternoon. The resolutions 
as adopted have already been pub- 
lished. 
Tuesday Afternoon. 

Mrs. Mary Holden gave the State 
report for Maryland, Mrs. De Voe for 
Washington, Miss Lexow for the Col- 
lege "E. S. League of New York, Mrs. 
Stockwell for Minnesota, Miss Chase 
for New Hampshire, Mrs. Hall for 
West Virginia, and Mrs. Jeffries for 
South Dakota. 

Wanted, A Cure for Lying. 

Mrs. Jeffries asked, “Can anyone tell 
us how to cure people of lying about 
Colorado? ‘That was what defeated 
us in our Legislature.” 

Miss Gregg, who made a most beau- 
tiful address in reporting for Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory, said the best 
way to counteract lies about Colorado 
was to ask Ex-Gov. Adams to come 
and speak, as he did before the Okla- 
homa Constitutional Convention. The 
women who invited him expected, of 
course, to pay his expenses, but the in- 
sisted on paying them himself. 

Mrs. Avery moved that Emma Fox’s 
“Parliamentary Usage” be adopted by 
the Association. It was voted to refer 
the choice of a manual to a committee 
of parliamentarians. 

On motion of Mrs. Crossett, it was 
voted that hereafter the Committee on 
Resolutions should consist of one 
member from each State, chosen by the 
State delegation, and a chairman 
chosen by the Executive Committee. 
Mrs. Ida H. Harper was later chosen 
as the chairman for next year. 

Increase of Membership. 

A conference on Increase of Mem- 
bership followed, Mrs. Avery presid- 
ing. Addresses were made by Miss 
Gordon, Miss Clay, Mrs. Crossett, Miss 
Gregg, Mrs. Clark, Mrs. McCulloch, 
Mrs. Ballard and Miss Shaw. 

The Last Evening. 

Miss Shaw offered prayer. There 
were addresses by John Z. White, Mrs. 
Upton, Miss Lexow, and Mrs. Avery, 
who told about the International Suf- 
frage Alliance. Jane Campbell read 
her poem, ‘‘Man Suffrage,” already 
published in our columns, which was 
received with great applause. Miss 
Johnson gave one of her sweet songs, 
and Miss Shaw, with a few earnest 
and eloquent words, declared the con- 
vention adjourned. 





HUMOROUS. 





“Even in politics women cannot con- 
ceal their real nature. There is always 
something of a cat about the woman 
voter.” 

“How does she show it?’ 

“Doesn’t she always scratch the 
ticket?’—Baltimore American. 





Prof. Tab—“I understand that the 
death rate here is very high. Can you 
give me the reason of the large percen- 
tage of mortality?’ 

Texas , Timpkins—‘Wall, it’s some 
various, pard. It runs all the way 
from five aces ter nateral cussedness.” 





Mr. Crimsonbeak—“You will remem- 
ber that I did not begin to lose my 
hair until after I was married.” 

Mrs. Crimsonbeak—“Well, your 
brother, who is a bachelor, has less 
hair than you have.” 

“That’s right. It only shows that 
he ought to have married, so he’d have 
had some excuse for losing his hair.” 
—Yonkers Statesman. 














